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POSTSCRIPT. 


With  tlie  present  Number,  the  'British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,’ 
ifter  an  uninterrupted  course  of  quarterly  publication  for  twelve  years, 
;omes  to  a conclusion  ; — at  least,  under  its  original  form  and  designation, 
ind  as  my  Journal.  On  such  an  occasion,  it  seems  but  courteous  to  my 
•eaders,  and  to  the  numerous  friends  who  have  so  warmly  supported  me, 
o say  something  by  way  of  leave-taking ; and  it  may  be  both  interesting 
ind  useful  to  some  of  them,  as  well  as  to  others,  now  or  hereafter,  if  I 
dso  give  a few  particulars  respecting  the  history  and  fortunes  of  a work 
vhich  the  profession  has  been  pleased  to  regard  as  valuable  and  influen- 
ial.  Having  been  the  exclusive  originator,  planner,  proprietor,  and  con- 
uctor  of  the  Journal,  I possess  means  of  making  an  exposition  of  this 
Lind,  which  have  seldom  existed  in  similar  cases.* 

For  many  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Review, — in  common 
believe,  with  all  who  had  any  pretensions  to  be  judges  in  such  matters, 
ind  who  had  paid  even  moderate  attention  to  the  state  of  medical  literature 
n this  country, — I had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  deficiencies  of 
lie  medical  press  generally,  moi’e  especially  in  the  department  of  criticism, 
is  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  the  more  popular  journals.  In  some  of  these, 
tot  only  was  the  general  style  of  the  writing  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
lovenly  character,  but,  what  was  still  more  lamentable,  the  judgments 
nd  opinions  passed  on  the  books  reviewed  were,  not  merely  crude 
|nd  unsifted,  but  often  most  incorrect  and  unfair.  Generally  speaking, 
le  articles  mainly  consisted  of  extracts,  connected  by  little  scraps 
com  the  pen  of  the  reviewer,  made  up  of  the  merest  truisms  and  dullest 
smm on-places,  usually  of  a more  or  less  laudatory  character.  The  prin- 
iple  of  indiscriminate  laudation  would,  indeed,  almost  seem  a necessary 
art  of  such  scissors-work  and  patch-work  reviewing ; as  a critic  while 
assing  a severe  condemnation  on  a book,  could  hardly  have  the  face 
) treat  his  readers  to  voluminous  extracts  from  its  pages.  This  general 
Inferiority  of  medical  criticism  and  false  appreciation  of  literary  merit, 
ad  these  defective  judgments  had  another  and  facile  source  in  the  unfor- 
inate  system  of  gratuitous  contribution  generally  prevalent.  An  editor 
hose  professed  system  was  not  to  pay  for  contributions,  was  naturally 
aough  ready  to  receive  help  in  his  laborious  task,  and  was  not  likely 
be  over-fastidious  in  questioning  the  capabilities  of  his  volunteer 
Inters,  or  in  canvassing  the  motives  which  induced  them  to  write  in 
articular  cases.  It  may  thus  easily  be  understood  how  articles  might 
nd  their  way  into  journals  so  conducted,  written  by  very  incompetent 
r improper  persons  ; by  raw,  unpractised  youths  anxious  to  see  their 
icubrations  in  print ; by  the  friends  of  the  authors  whose  works  were 

My  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Conolly,  eo-operated  with  me  as  Editor  during  the  publication  of  the 
st  few  “umbers  j but,  although  his  name  remained  afterwards  on  the  title-page,  he  took  no  share 
latever  in  the  editing.  The  readers  of  the  Review,  however,  had  often  the  benefit  of  his  ad- 
frable  talents  as  a contributor. 
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reviewed;  or  even  by  the  authors  themselves.*  Foreign  works  were,  of 
course,  almost  virtually  excluded  from  publications  of  the  kind  referred 
to,  except  occasionally  when  an  easy  French  volume  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  some  youthful  literary  aspirant  of  exercising  a laudable  industry 
in  mastering  the  heads  of  a practical  treatise,  and  giving  an  epitome 
thereof:  criticism  in  such  a case  was  not  to  be  expected.  Other  reasons 
might  be  given  for  the  low  standard  of  medical  criticism  at  the  period 
referred  to,  as  well  as  for  the  very  limited  scope  of  the  journals  exhibiting 
it ; but  what  I have  stated  is  sufficient  to  show  that  at  the  time  when 
this  Journal  was  set  on  foot,  there  was  great  need  for  a Review  of  a supe- 
rior stamp  ; and  there  seemed  ample  justification,  both  professionally 
and  commercially,  for  the  attempt  to  establish  the  ‘ British  and  Foreign, 
Medical  Review’  on  a broader  basis  and  with  higher  aims. 

The  plan  and  objects  of  the  new  Journal  were  long  under  consideration, 
and  were  completely  matured  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number.  They  were  intended  to  save  it  from  the  various  evil  influences 
which  were  believed  to  interfere  so  seriously  with  the  utility  and  value  of 
some  other  journals,  as  well  as  from  evils  of  a different  kind,  which,  with- 
out precaution,  might  spring  up  in  its  own  path. 

The  leading  principles  on  which  it  was  determined  to  conduct  the 
Journal  were — in  the  first  place,  a thorough  impartiality  and  independence 
of  criticism,  and  a determination  to  speak  the  truth  both  as  to  books  and 
men,  without  regard  to  person  or  place  ; secondly,  the  establishing,  as  far 
as  this  was  practicable,  of  a tribunal,  competent  by  the  character,  learn- 
ing, and  experience  of  its  members,  not  merely  to  judge  truly  of  the 
merits  of  the  different  works  that  came  under  notice,  but  to  correct 
their  errors  and  supply  their  deficiencies ; thirdly,  the  regarding  works 
under  review  as  literary  as  well  as  technical  productions,  and  thus  holding 
the  authors  responsible  for  the  form  as  well  as  the  matter  of  their  produc- 
tions— for  the  language  as  well  as  the  science ; lastly,  the  considering  the 
medical  literature  of  all  countries  as  equally  entitled  to  notice,  that  is, 
reviewing  books  according  to  their  actual  merit  and  importance,  without 
reference  to  nation  or  language. 

It  was  proposed  to  carry  these  principles  into  effect  by  means  of  certain 
well-considered  arrangements.  As  these  were  adopted  from  the  very  first, 
and  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
Journal,  there  will  be  little  impropriety,  while  noticing  them,  to  speak  of 
them  either  in  the  past  tense,  or  prospectively,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
The  following  are  the  more  material  of  these  arrangements : 

1 . No  gratuitous  articles  to  be  admitted ; and  the  remuneration  to  be  such 
as  to  justify  the  Editor  in  expecting  the  co-operation  of  competent  writers. f 

2.  All  books  thought  deserving  of  notice,  whether  British  or  foreign 
(including  Journals),  to  be  purchased,  if  not  presented  to  the  editor. 

3.  The  different  writers  to  be  enjoined  the  strictest  impartiality.  As  pro- 
motive of  this,  the  Editor  was  careful  to  avoid  intrusting  particular  books 
to  writers  who,  from  circumstances,  might  be  presumed  to  be  more  or  less 
biassed  against  or  in  favour  of  the  authors,  from  being  known  to  have  been 
or  to  be  at  variance,  or  particularly  intimate  with  the  author,  from  the 

* I think  it  right  to  state  that  I do  not  intend  these  strictures  to  apply  to  the  * Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,’  Its  reviews  were,  on  the  whole,  good;  but  its  limited  plan  entirely  preven  e< 
it  from  giving  anything  like  a comprehensive  account  of  books. 

+ The  precise  remuneration  was  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  printed  page,  or  sixpouncs  pe 
printed  sheet  of  sixteen  pages,  extracts  being  reckoned  as  original  matter. 
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parties  living  in  the  same  town,  from  being  rivals  in  practice,  or  from  being 
the  authors  of  rival  works,  &c.  &c.  On  the  same  grounds  it  was  also  an 
invariable  rule  never  to  allow  the  name  of  the  publisher  of  any  book  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  an  article.  Still  further  aid  towards  insuring  im- 
partiality (as  well  as  other  important  ends,  which  need  not  be  specified) 
was  derived  from  the  regulation,  seldom  neglected,  of  the  books  reviewed 
being  returned  along  with  the  MS.  articles.  The  Editor  had  thus  the  op- 
portunity of  again  examining  the  work  criticised,  if  at  any  time  it  should 
appear  to  him,  while  reading  the  articles  in  manuscript,  that  there  were 
any  doubts  of  the  writer’s  perfect  fairness.  The  contributors  will  bear 
witness  that  this  was  a duty  which  the  Editor  never  shrank  from,  and 
rigidly  exercised  when  he  thought  he  had  reason  on  his  side. 

4.  It  was  felt  to  be  the  most  important  duty  of  the  Editor  to  endeavour 
on  all  occasions  to  obtain  the  best  articles,  by  securing,  if  possible,  not  merely 
the  best  writers,  but  writers  who,  from  circumstances,  were  specially  qua- 
lified as  judges  on  the  subjects  of  the  respective  works.  This  end  it  was 
impossible  always  to  attain  in  a perfect  manner,  but  assuredly  no  pains 
were  spared  to  attain  it.  It  was  on  this  principle  that,  although  some  of 
the  Editor’s  literary  friends  were  more  or  less  constantly  contributing  to 
the  Review,  there  was  nothing  like  a fixed  band  of  contributors,  to  whom 
a certain  quantity  of  work  was  habitually  to  be  intrusted,  and  who  were 
alike  ready  and  qualified  for  all  sorts  of  books  and  all  sorts  of  subjects. 
In  proof  of  this  rule  being  constantly  attended  to,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  lists  of  the  writers  in  any  two  consecutive  numbers  differed 
greatly,  that  the  average  number  of  contributors  to  a single  number  varied 
from  twelve  to  twenty,  while  the  total  number  of  gentlemen  engaged  in 
writing  for  the  Review  at  one  time,  say  within  the  period  of  a year,  was 
forty  or  fifty,  and  sometimes  more  than  this. 

5.  It  was  an  invariable  rule  with  the  Editor  to  read  over  carefully  the 
MSS.  of  all  the  articles,*  and  it  was  always  an  understanding  formally 
come  to  between  him  and  the  contributors,  that  he  should  reserve  to  him- 
self the  power  of  altering  articles,  by  omission,  addition,  or  otherwise, 
and  even  to  reject  them  altogether.  It  is  but  justice  to  his  literary  friends 
here  to  state,  that  there  were  rarely  any  difficulties  interposed  in  the  way 
of  alterations  : the  total  rejection  of  an  article  was  a very  rare  occurrence. 

6.  Partly  from  an  indisposition  to  engage  in  compositions  requiring 
much  labour  of  thought  or  much  continuous  study,  and  partly  from 
want  of  time,  the  Editor  rarely  supplied  any  elaborate  articles  from  his 
own  pen.  By  thus  saving  his  time  at  the  expense  of  his  money  (as  indo- 
lent men  are  wont),  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  perform  his  common 
editorial  duties  more  effectually,  but  he  was  left  much  more  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  impartial  judge  of  the  articles  that  came  under  his  examina- 
tion, than  he  possibly  could  have  been  had  many  of  these  been  his  own. 
He  can  sincerely  and  without  any  affectation  add  his  conviction,  that,  by 
this  abstinence,  he  consulted  not  merely  the  greater  impartiality,  but  the 
greater  excellence  in  every  way,  of  the  waitings  in  the  Journal.  This 
disclaimer  respecting  contributions  from  his  own  pen,  the  Editor  intends 
to  apply  to  the  longer  or  more  elaborate  articles  only  ; he  certainly  wrote 
many  brief  notices  of  books,  and  added  or  re-wrote  passages  of  more  or 
less  length  in  very  many  of  the  longer  articles  contributed  by  others. 

* To  be  scrupulously  accurate,  1 should  sny  that  articles  written  by  experienced  and  careful  eon- 

‘ , 015  '*trc  occasionally  not  read  until  they  were  in  proof ; but  1 think  I can  safely  sny  that  the 
o a number  of  articles  so  privileged  was  under  twelve  during  the  twelve  years. 
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7.  Partly  from  the  fear  of  being  behind  the  proper  day  of  publication, 
but  principally  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  examination  of  MSS.  previously 
to  going  to  press,  it  was  a general  rule  with  the  Editor  in  making  his 
arrangements,  not  to  consider  whether  any  particular  article  was  wanted 
for  a particular  number,  but  simply  whether  such  an  article  was  desirable 
for  the  Review.  If  it  was  deemed  desirable  for  the  Review,  and  was 
found  when  written  to  be  a good  article,  it  was  sure  to  find  a place, 
some  time  or  other.  Besides  the  advantages  mentioned,  adherence  to 
this  rule  had  some  other  excellent  consequences,  which  tended  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  the  Editor  and  his  literary  friends.  Thanks  to  it,  he 
was  seldom  under  the  necessity  of  hurrying  his  contributors,  and  rarely 
under  the  necessity  of  hurrying  either  himself  or  the  printer;  his  MS. 
boxes  were  so  well  stored  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  out  for  particular 
numbers  the  articles  that  seemed  to  him  most  suitable ; and  the  printer’s 
proofs  coming  in,  as  they  did,  singly  and  during  every  week  of  the  year, 
were  read  at  leisure  and  without  much  inconvenience  or  tx-ouble.* 

8.  The  fortunate  state  of  universal  peace  that  prevailed,  and  the  un- 
limited intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  left  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
procuring  publications  from  abroad;  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  profession  that  I readily  found,  in  our  own  country,  men  capable 
of  conveying  to  their  professional  brethren,  not  merely  a full  account  of  the 
contents  of  foreign  works,  but  also  a sound  estimate  of  their  merits  as 
scientific  productions.  Every  number  of  the  Review  will  attest  the  truth 
of  this  as  regards  French  and  German  literature,  while  most  of  the 
volumes  bear  similar  witness  in  respect  of  the  Italian,  Danish,  and  Swedish, 
as  well  as  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  I believe  I may  safely  add  that  the 
Review  itself  was  no  inconsiderable  cause  of  the  greatly-increased  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages,  now  so  honorably  characteristic  of  the  better- 
educated  members  of  the  profession  in  this  country.  Many  young  men, 
to  my  knowledge,  were  stimulated  to  study  the  continental  languages  by 
the  treasures  they  found  extracted  from  them  in  the  Review ; and  some  of 
my  literary  friends,  in  their  zeal  to  serve  me  and  the  Journal,  actually  set 
themselves  to  master  some  of  the  stranger  tongues,  in  order  that  they 
might  supply  analyses  of  the  more  valuable  works  written  in  them. 

The  first  number  of  the  Review  was  published  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1836,  and  the  succeeding  numbers  appeared  on  the  first  day  of  each  sub- 
sequent quarter,  respectively,  without  one  single  exception.  Indeed,  the 
precision  of  the  arrangements  was  such  that  the  Number  was  almost  always 
ready  a week  or  a fortnight  before  the  day  of  publication.  By  this  means 
the  Journal  was  enabled  to  appear  on  quarter-day  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
as  well  as  in  London.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  publisher,  no  less  than 
2250  copies  were  printed  of  the  first  number,  1000  copies  being  intended 
for  distribution  to  societies,  clubs,  editors,  &c.  ; 2000  were  printed  of  the 
three  following  numbers;  and  1750  of  the  numbers  of  the  second  year: 
by  this  time  the  probable  stauding  sale  of  the  work  having  been  ascertained, 
the  number  was,  in  1838,  reduced  to  1500,  and  has  not  varied  since. 

The  Review  was  considered  by  “ the  trade,”  at  the  close  of  the  first 

* 

* During  the  twelve  years  the  press  never  stopped — the  new  number  being  generally  begun  to  be 
printed  before  the  previous  one  was  published . It  would  be  unjust  to  my  excellent  printers,  Messrs. 
Adlard,  anti  their  intelligent  manager,  Mr.  Tucker,  if  I did  not  here  express  my  thanks  to  them  for 
the  uniform  readiness  and  attention  they  showed  in  meeting  all  my  wishes  respecting  the  printing  o 
the  Review,  as  well  as  for  their  excellent  and  accurate  typography. 
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year,  to  be  eminently  successful,  as  it  very  speedily  readied  an  amount  of 
steady  sale  which  had  heretofore  been  regarded  as  very  satisfactory  for  a 
periodical  work  devoted  to  medical  science.  It  was  so  considered  by  my- 
self ; and  I should  be  very  ungrateful  to  my  numerous  and  kind  friends 
if  I did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them  most  cordially  for  the 
liberal  support  extended  to  the  Review  during  its  whole  course,  but  more 
especially  at  its  commencement.  All  things  considered,  the  patronage  it 
received  was  quite  as  general  and  extensive  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
Assuredly,  I cannot  but  regret  that  the  taste  for  the  higher  departments 
of  medical  science  has  not  been  and  is  not  more  general  in  this  country ; 
and  I take  my  share  of  shame,  as  a member  of  the  profession,  that  our 
better  literature  is  not  more  substantially  patronised  by  those  who  can 
afford  this  patronage  ; but  I am  far  too  sensible  of  my  own  deficiencies 
in  this  respect,  to  be  in  a position  to  blame  others  for  not  buying  books — 
however  good — on  principle  and  for  the  pure  love  of  literature  and 
science.  When  the  taste  and  the  love  for  such  things  shall  grow  stronger  and 
spread  wider — and  I believe  they  are  now  doing  so — the  gratification  of  the 
desire  thence  arising  will  follow  as  a matter  of  course,  and  then  we  shall 
have  patronage  of  authors  and  books  and  journals  even  to  the  content- 
ment of  the  commercial  heart  itself.  In  the  meanwhile  we  must  not  quarrel 
with  what  is  equally  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

In  the  table  given  below,  the  actual  sale  of  the  Review  is  speci- 
fied for  each  year,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  work, 
together  with  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  total  money-produce. 
From  this  table  it  will  appear  that  the  Review,  regarded  as  a com- 
mercial speculation,  was  by  no  means  a successful  undertaking ; as  it 
left  the  Proprietor  very  considerably  a loser,  even  while  making  a pre- 
sent to  the  concern  (as  he  has  done  in  drawing  up  the  table),  not  only 
of  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  in  the  first  instance,  but  of  the 
whole  of  his  editorial  labour,  and  all  his  own  literary  contributions.  Had 
I added  these  latter  items  to  the  other  items  of  expenditure,  as  properly 
speaking  I ought  to  have  done,  the  balance,  on  the  wrong  side,  would  have 
been  not  a little  increased.  At  the  very  lowest  rate  of  payment  that  could 
be  thought  of  for  such  services,  say  5650  per  number,  or  56200  per  annum, 
the  total  balance  against  the  work  would  have  been  increased  by  562400, 
and  thus  raised  to  562945  1 0s.  instead  of  56545  10s.,  as  it  there  stands. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  deduct  from  the  adverse  balance  the  sum  of 
■£500  received  by  the  Proprietor  for  the  copyright  of  the  Review.  The 
stock  of  books  remaining  on  hand  is  also  worth  something;  but  the  amount 
reckoned  as  likely  to  accrue  from  this  will  be  required  to  cover  the  loss  ex- 
pected to  be  incurred  by  the  publication  of  the  General  Index  now  in  hand, 
and  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  work. 

Although  in  originating  the  ‘ British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review’,  I 
certainly  calculated  on  its  eventual  success  as  a commercial  under- 
taking,  feeling  confident,  on  general  principles,  that  the  superiority  of 
the  article  intended  to  be  produced,  would,  in  the  long  run,  ensure  a de- 
cidedly remunerative  sale,*  I had  so  many  other  strong  motives  for 
establishing  it,  and  for  carrying  it  on,  that  the  discovery,  a few  years  after 

Some  of  my  original  schemes  respecting  the  Review  were  very  grand.  Had  its  commercial  suc- 

justified  the  outlay,  it  was  one  of  my  plans  to  have  a German  translation  of  it  made  in 
amburgh,  for  circulation  among  the  German  states,  ami  also  a reprint  of  it  in  America.  This  last 
nas  been  done  lately  by  an  American  publisher  at  his  own  cost. 
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its  first  publication,  that  it  entailed  a loss  instead  of  a gain,  interfered  in 
no  degree  with  my  determination  to  persevere  in  the  undertaking,  or 
with  the  zeal  or  satisfaction — I might  indeed  say  the  delight — with  which 
I continued  my  labours.  It  was  only  on  attaining  that  great  milestone 
of  man’s  life,  threescore,  that  I began  to  think  it  would  be  as  well  to 
relinquish  a pursuit  which  had  for  twelve  years  absorbed  much  of  my 
time  and  my  best  faculties,  and  to  look  round  me  and  see  whether  some 
“pastures  new”  could  not  be  found  which  might  advantageously  take 
the  place  of  the  old.  I felt  the  remonstrance  of  Lucretius’s  Natura  to  be 
almost  as  applicable  to  myself  as  to  his  Man  in  general  on  a more  solemn 
occasion: 

“ Si  grata  fuit  tibi  vita  anteacta  priorque 

Et  non  omnia  pertusum  congesta  quasi  in  vas 

Commoda  perfluere  atque  ingrata  interiere, 

Cur  non  ut  plenus  vitte  conviva  recedis  ?” 

And  when  I felt,  in  addition,  that  the  task  I was  engaged  in  was  in  no  respect 
compulsory,  and  that  all  considerations  of  a pecuniary  kind  were  decidedly 
against  its  continuance,  my  mind  was  soon  made  up  as  to  the  expediency 
of  a change.  Accordingly,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Journal  was  no 
sooner  thought  of  than  decided  on.  Up  to  the  time  in  which  this  de- 
cision was  come  to  (in  J anuary  last),  I can  honestly  say  that  my  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  the  Journal,  such  as  they  were,  had  undergone  no  dimi- 
nution, and  that  I had  lost  none  of  the  feelings  of  satisfaction  which  usually 
accompanied  them ; and  it  is  with  real  comfort  that  I am  able  to  add,  in 
now  closing  my  editorial  labours,  that  the  same  feelings  have  continued  to 
attend  me  up  to  this,  the  last  scene  of  the  little  history  which  I am  now, 
rather  too  egotistically  I fear,  obtruding  on  my  reader’s  notice. 

But  although  commercially  a failure,  in  a literary  and  scientific  point 
of  view  the  ‘British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review’  must  be  regarded  as 
a very  successful  publication.  Its  home  circulation,  compared  with  that 
of  other  quarterly  and  monthly  medical  publications,  was  large,  and  it 
had  a much  greater  circulation  abroad  than  any  of  them.  It  failed  as 
a commercial  undertaking,  not  so  much  because  the  extent  of  its  sale 
was  actually  small  for  a medical  publication,  but  because  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction, so  much  beyond  that  of  any  other  medical  journal, was  dispropor- 
tioned  to  this  sale.  In  even7  other  respect,  except  this  of  sale,  the  success 
of  the  Review  was  great,  and  entirely  fulfilled  every  sober  hope  and  ex- 
pectation entertained  at  its  establishment. 

And  here,  while  speaking  of  the  literary  and  scientific  merits  of  the 
Review,  I beg  to  remind  the  reader  of  a statement  made  above  as  to  the 
very  small  share  I myself  had  in  the  actual  composition  of  its  contents : 
so  small,  indeed,  was  my  share,  that  I consider  myself  entitled  to  pass  a 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  whole  work,  with  almost  the  same  freedom 
as  if  I had  had  no  connexion  with  it.  And  the  delicacy  I might  feel  on 
this  head  is  yet  further  removed  by  the  two  following  considerations — 
first,  that  I should  not  otherwise  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  excellent 
friends  who  did  write  the  Journal ; and,  secondly,  that  opinions  of  fully 
as  favorable  a character  as  those  I entertain,  have  been  expressed  to  me, 
hundreds  of  times,  in  speech  and  by  letter,  by  most  competent  judges  in 
this  and  other  countries.  I therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  (hat  the 
success  of  the  Review  was  in  every  respect  great — I might  indeed  say 
triumphant — except  as  a mere  money-making  speculation.  It  succeeded 
in  establishing,  for  the  first  time,  in  medical  literature,  a high  critical  tri- 
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bunal  analogous  to  those  which  had  previously  conferred  so  great  benefits 
on  o-eneral  literature.  It  investigated  the  literary  as  well  as  the  scientific 
merits  of  books,  and  boldly  pronounced  its  opinions  of  them,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  without  regard  to  the  name  or  station  of  the 
authors.  It  made  the  medical  profession  of  this  country  as  familiar  with 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries  as  with  their  own.  It  allowed  no  im- 
provement, or  discovery,  or  new  fact  of  interest  or  curiosity  to  be 
promulgated  in  any  part  of  the  world,  without  conveying  it  speedily  to 
its  readers.  In  giving  its  judgments,  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  influence 
of  authors  or  publishers,  or  of  any  individuals  whatever ; and  if  its  judgments 
were  not  always  right,  they  were  never  prompted  by  unworthy  motives. 
A few  respectable  individuals  intolerant  of  fair  criticism  from  overweening- 
vanity  or  self-conceit,  several  weak  men  whom  nature  never  intended  to 
meddle  with  the  pen,  and  sundry  intra-professional  quacks  of  various 
rank  and  complexion,  have  occasionally  attempted  to  raise  the  cry  of 
partiality  and  injustice  against  its  decisions  ; but  I here  boldly  appeal  to 
all  disinterested  men  and  good  judges,  whether,  taken  as  a whole,  the 
opinions  promulgated,  and  the  critical  awards  made  by  the  writers  in  the 
Review,  from  its  beginning  to  its  termination,  have  not  been  remarkable  for 
their  honesty,  accuracy,  and  justice.  That  they  were  always  right,  no  man 
of  common  sense  could  for  a moment  pretend ; but  that  they  were  as  nearly 
right  as  the  means  at  the  Editor’s  command  could  make  them,  is  confi- 
dently asserted.  As  consequences  of  this  character,  it  is  still  further  main- 
tained—-firstly  (in  reference  to  the  past),  that  the  Review  has  of  late  years 
been  regarded  by  the  best-informed  members  of  the  profession,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  as  the  highest  authority  on  medical  subjects  ; and,  secondly 
(in  reference  to  the  future),  that,  by  showing  what  a learned,  independent, 
and  liberal  review  is  and  can  effect,  it  has  not  only  prevented,  in  time  to 
come,  works  of  inferior  character  and  merit  from  finding  acceptance  with 
the  profession  in  this  country,  but  has  assured  the  perpetuity  of  a work  ox- 
works  of  the  same  high  stamp  as  itself. 

After  thus  distinctly  and  deliberately  committing  myself  to  maintain  for 
the  Review  a character  of  such  compax-ative  excellence,  my  x-eaders  may 
naturally  expect  from  me  some  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  circulation 
of  the  work  did  not  become  more  gexxeral.  It  appears  from  the  table,  given 
below,  that  the  highest  quarterly  sales  (including  back  numbex-s)  were  for 
the  years  1840  and  1841,  amomxting,  on  the  average,  to  1415  and  1410 
respectively  ; but  the  sale  of  the  current  numbers — in  other  words,  the  cir- 
! culation  of  the  Review — was  considerably  below  this,  never  reaching  to  1400. 
j Premising  that  the  amount  of  sale,  and  the  amount  of  circulation  of  a 
journal,  are  not  always  or  generally  the  same  thing,  I think  a good  many 
reasons  may  be  given,  some  weaker,  some  stx-onger,  why  it  happened,  that 
1 the  sale  of  the  ‘ British  axxd  Fox-eign  Medical  Review’  was  not  greater. 

1 . Since  the  introduction  of  the  lighter  medical  publications — The  weekly 
journals — the  larger  periodical  publications  have  generally  declined  in 

B circulation,  and  perhaps  the  quarterly,  as  more  expensive,  more  than 
the  others.  Many  persons  are  naturally  tempted  by  the  small  cost  of  the 
j weekly  journals,  by  the  attraction  of  a quickly-recurring  publication, 
by  the  facility  of  conveyance  by  post,  by  the  gossip  and  xxews,  &c.  consti- 
tuting an  essential  character  of  such  publications,  to  become  subscribers 
I)  to  one  or  other  of  them ; and  either  from  economy,  or  other  motives 
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cease  to  take  in  any  other  journal.  Retrospects  and  Abstracts,  lately  pub- 
lished in  a compendious  form  half-yearly,  have  still  farther  encroached 
on  the  circulation  of  the  larger  journals. 

2.  The  establishment  of  medical  book  clubs  or  reading  societies  through- 
out the  kingdom,  decidedly  more  numerous  of  late  years,  has  very 
considerably  affected  the  sale  of  the  larger  journals.  In  these  clubs, 
established  in  almost  every  town,  generally  speaking  only  a single  copy  of 
a journal  is  usually  taken,  and  this  is  made  to  supply  the  whole  society, 
including,  it  may  be,  ten,  twenty,  or  more  members.  No  doubt  these  clubs 
create  a sui'e  demand  for  a very  considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  various 
journals  published;  but  as  in  most  of  them  all  the  journals  are  generally 
ordered,  as  a matter  of  course,  no  room  is  left  for  the  operation  of  special 
preference  founded  on  the  individual  merit  of  the  publications.  The 
number  of  persons  thus  enabled  to  see  the  medical  journals  is  no  doubt 
large ; and  the  casual,  temporary,  or  late  sight  of  them  thus  afforded,  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a majoi’ity  of  readers. 

3.  Zealous  young  literary  men,  especially  young  editors  or  projectors 
of  Journals,  entertain  a very  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  actual  number  of 
readers  of  medical  journals  or  other  medical  books  in  this  country.  Feeling 
how  interested  they  themselves  are  about  improvements  and  novelties  in 
medicine,  or  about  medical  progress  generally,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
most  other  men  think  as  they  do  ; altogether  overlooking  the  large  propor- 
tion of  practitioners  who  never  cared  about  such  things,  and  the  equally 
large  proportion  who  cared  about  them  when  young  and  comparatively 
idle,  but  whose  attention  the  progi’ess  of  years  and  active  professional 
occupation  have  turned  entirely  into  other  channels.  If  the  inquiry 
were  made,  I have  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  a fact,  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  most  eminent  and  best  employed  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  the  kingdom  rarely  buy  any  medical  books,  and  still  more 
rarely  any  journals.  If  they  see  the  latter  at  all,  they  are  contented  with 
an  occasional  glance  of  them  in  their  public  or  private  clubs  and  societies. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  business  to  explain  or  account  for  this 
singular  disregard  of  medical  literature  by  those  best  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate it  and  to  promote  it ; but  it  is  a circumstance,  as  already  hinted  at, 
not  a little  discreditable  to  the  profession  in  this  country.  Yet  who  shall 
throw  the  first  stone  ? 

4.  To  the  class  of  persons  just  mentioned,  the  expense  of  books  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment,  and  is  probably  seldom  considered  by  them ; but  it 
is  certain  that  of  the  total  number  of  practitioners  in  this  country,  there 
is  a large  proportion  to  whom  the  annual  cost  of  a journal  is  a matter  of 
consideration,  sufficient,  certainly,  to  preclude  all  idea  of  purchasing  a 
second,  if  the  expense  of  one  has  been  already  incurred. 

The  preceding  explanations  are  applicable  to  journals  generally : the 
following  have  more  especial  reference  to  the  ‘British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review.’ 

5.  At  the  time  the  ‘British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review’  was  established, 
in  England  the  field  was  occupied  by  a Quarterly  Journal  having  a large  cir- 
culation. The  great  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  this  journal  would  na- 
turally continue  to  take  it ; only  a small  proportion  would  take  both  journals, 
or  would  replace  the  old  by  the  new.  Even  it  the  new  journal  were  considered 
superior  to  the  other,  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  would  not 
be  a quick  process.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well  known  that  the  establishment 
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of  the  * British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review’  liad  a very  unfavorable 
influence  on  the  sale  of  its  rival ; as  this  sale  certainly  decreased  after  the 
appearance  of  the  new  journal,  and  fell  at  length  to  an  amount  consi- 
derably below  that  of  its  opponent.  The  existence  of  the  two  journals 
was  thus  mutually  injurious  in  point  of  circulation : the  competition, 
however,  was  doubtless  valuable  in  other  respects. 

6.  The  very  excellencies  of  the  ‘British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,’  — 
those  high  equalities  which  obtained  for  it  the  suffrages  of  the  best  judges, 
— were  direct  obstacles  to  its  success  with  a large  portion  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  was  pitched  in  too  high  a strain  for  the  less  educated 
practitioners.  Its  physiological  and  philosophical  discussions,  its  inves- 
tigation of  principles,  its  generalizations,  its  correct  but  abstract  and  phi- 
losophical style,  were,  in  a great  measure,  thrown  away  on  this  class 
of  readers ; they  desiderated  something  lower,  humbler,  simpler ; some- 
thing they  could  at  once  grasp  and  understand.  The  mere  “practical 
men”  also, — men  who  look  upon  medical  literature  as  a sort  of  manufac- 
tory, storehouse,  shop,  or  waggou,  for  investigating,  detecting,  promul- 
gating, and  conveying  “ improvements  in  practice,”  by  which  they  mean 
the  announcement  of  a new  remedy,  or  a modification  of  an  old  one,  or  its 
new  or  improved  application  in  some  unusual  case,  &c.  &c.  ; in  a word, 
some  fresh  addition  to  the  already  boundless  stock  of  empirical  conven- 
tionalities,— were  sadly  disappointed  at  finding  in  its  pages  general 
principles  taking  the  place  of  individual  cases,  and  therapeutical  doctrines 
giving  the  go-by  to  bran-new  specifics  and  charming  formulae  without  a 
chemical  or  pharmaceutical  defect.  I was  early  warned  by  many  kind 
friends  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  tastes  of  the  classes  just 
referred  to  ; but  I preferred  to  adhere  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Journal,  knowing  that  these  were  in  reality  the  only  true  practical  prin- 
ciples, and  hoping  that  the  progress  of  years  might  bring  greater  intellec- 
tual capacity  and  more  general  enhghtenment ; or  even  that  the  Review 
might  itself  cure  the  evil  from  which  it  was  meanwhile  a sufferer.  It 
has  always  been  held  expedient  by  the  best  judges  to  pitch  the  general 
tone  of  instruction  rather  above  than  below  the  capacity  of  the  learners 
in  any  department  of  science,  and  I felt  it  my  duty  to  adopt  this  rule. 
At  the  present  moment  I am  far  from  regretting  that  such  was  my 
determination  : I am  sure  the  general  result  on  the  professional  mind  has 
been  most  beneficial : many  individual  instances  of  such  benefit  have 
come  under  my  own  observation. 

7.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  in  ordinary  life  the  wonder- 
fully conciliating  effect  of  praise  and  flattery,  will  be  prepared  to  find  these 
still  more  active  in  the  world  of  letters,  where,  as  is  well  known,  vanity 
and  the  desire  of  literary  and  professional  reputation  are  moving  powers 
of  the  first  order.  It  is  accordingly  familiar  to  the  initiated  how 
much  all  authors,  but  more  especially  those  of  the  mediocre  sort,  are 
influenced  by  criticism  of  their  writings.  By  weak  men  of  this  class, 
every  commendatory  or  eulogistic  notice  of  then’  works  is  set  down  as 
evidence  of  the  critic’s  judgment,  while  every  unfavorable  report  is  attri- 
buted to  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  to  some  maliguant  motive.  Now, 
■"'hen  it  is  considered  how  very  considerable  a proportion  of  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country  come  forward  in  the  present  day,  either  as  the 
writers  of  distinct  works,  or  as  the  authors  of  communications  in  the 
numerous  journals,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  generally  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable animus  of  this  class  towards  a journal,  might  thus  have  a consider- 
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able  influence  on  its  circulation.  A man  who  is  just  hesitating  whether 
he  shall  take-in  a certain  journal  or  not,  may  very  likely  he  influenced  pro 
or  con  hy  a favorable  or  unfavorable  notice  of  liis  hook  or  paper  at  the 
time ; and  a certain  portion  of  the  more  sensitive  will  even  he  led  hy  a 
severe  though  just  criticism,  to  throw  up  the  journal  previously  subscribed 
for.  This  is  a fact  well  known  to  publishers.  So  well  was  this  principle 
of  action  known  to  an  editor  whom  I once  knew,  and  so  fully  was  its 
importance  appreciated  by  him,  that  he  adopted  the  system  of  general 
laudation  as  a commercial  principle,  and  with  great  success.  Now,  in 
looking  for  the  causes  of  the  comparatively  small  sale  of  the  ‘ British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,’  it  is  probably  fair  to  reckon  what  has  been 
called  its  severity,  but  which  I call  its  impartiality  and  justice,  as  one  of 
them.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  its  pages,  quacks,  cheats,  pre- 
tenders of  all  sorts,  and  ignorant  and  illiterate  writers  of  all  ranks  found 
little  or  no  mercy  ; while  even  men  of  eminence  were  often  severely  cri- 
ticised, without  reference  to  their  position  in  letters  or  station  in  society, 
but  merely  in  relation  to  the  actual  merits  or  demerits  of  their  books. 
It  is  equally  true  that  never  were  there  lavished  in  any  journal  more 
cordial  and  sincere  commendations  than  were  bestowed  on  works  of 
real  merit ; but  even  in  these  cases,  fair  criticism,  or  even  partial  blame, 
was  never  withheld  when  it  was  thought  due.  Some  instances  of  the 
curious  effect  of  such  mixed  or  neutralizing  criticism  on  the  minds  of 
authors  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  And  more  than  once,  in  the  course 
of  the  publication  of  the  Review,  I have  had  an  amusing  illustration  of 
the  different  way  in  which  the  same  mind  will  view  a criticism  when 
directed  at  the  production  of  another  and  at  its  own.  I refer  to  the 
case  in  which  a contributor  has  himself  afterwards  published  a book. 
When  this  book  has  been  reviewed  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  under- 
gone gentle  criticism — it  might  possibly  be  somewhat  more  gentle  on 
account  of  the  previous  relationship  of  the  author  to  the  Review — it  has 
been  amusing  to  see  the  quondam  contributor  exhibit  the  same  sensitive- 
ness to  reproof  as  if  he  had  never  bestowed  any  on  others ; entirely  for- 
getting how  he  himself  had  formerly  laughed  at  (in  others)  the  very 
feelings  he  now  indulged  as  legitimate  ! 

8.  It  appears  from  the  Table  that  there  has  been  a slight  falling  off  in 
the  sale  during  the  last  and  present  year.  The  greater  part  of  this  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Review  began  to  be  reprinted 
in  America ; consequently  there  has  been  a considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  copies  sent  out  to  the  United  States.  I think  it  likely,  also, 
that  a portion  of  the  defalcation  may  be  caused  by  the  cry  raised  by  some 
of  the  weekly  Journals — pretty  loud  for  a month  or  two — against  certain 
articles  in  the  Review  on  the  subject  of  Homoeopathy  and  Hydropathy.* 
These  articles,  while  especially  suited  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
more  philosophical  members  of  the  profession, — by  whom,  indeed,  they 
were  generally  commended, — were  likely  enough  to  be  misunderstood  by 
the  ill-informed  generally,  and  especially  by  the  numerous  class  of  rou- 
tineers whose  knowledge  of  their  profession  is  mainly  empirical,  and 
whose  ideas  of  practice  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  conventional  ad- 
ministration of  drugs.  In  no  instance  since  the  publication  of  the  Review 
have  I had  more  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  elfcct  produced  by  any  ai- 
ticles,  than  by  these.  In  no  case  have  I received  such  numerous,  stiong, 

• The  same  cry  will  probably  be  raised  against  the  excellent  article  on  Tcctotaltem  in  the  present 
mi  in  be  r. 
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ami  cordial  acknowledgments  of  the  services  rendered  to  medicine  by  the 
Review,  as  I have  received  and  continue  to  receive  on  account  of  those  ar- 
ticles, from  all  countries,  and  from  the  best  men  in  them.  I believe,  indeed, 
that  they  have  been  the  means  of  exciting  a spirit  of  philosophical  inquiryinto 
the  present  state  of  therapeutics,  which  cannot  fail  to  end  in  consequences 
most  beneficial  to  medical  science.  It  was  amusing  to  observe,  that  while 
the  weekly  journals  of  general  medicine  were  attacking  these  papers  as favor- 
ing homoeopathy  (of  course  the  writers  of  the  attacks  had  never  redd  them), 
the  Journals  of  Homoeopathy  were  universally  denouncing  them  as  opposing 
it,  and  the  great  champions  of  the  system  of  infinitesimals  honoured  them 
with  numerous  replies,  and  so-called  refutations  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets, 
letters,  &c. 

The  various  causes  just  enumerated  seem  to  me  satisfactorily  to  explain 
the  comparatively  limited  sale  of  the  Review,  and  its  failure  as  a commercial 
speculation.  Of  course,  there  still  remains  another  view  of  the  matter, 
which  those  who  choose  may  adopt  for  explaining  the  fact  I have  at- 
tempted to  explain  in  my  own  way.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Review  failed 
because  it  deserved  to  fail— because,  instead  of  being,  as  pretended,  a very 
good  commercial  article,  it  was  a very  bad  commercial  article,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  and  did  not  succeed  commercially.  As  I have  already 
committed  myself  on  this  question,  I cannot  here  re-argue  it.  I leave  it  with 
confidence  in  the  hands  of  honest  men  and  competent  judges. 


As  one  of  my  principal  objects  in  making  the  present  exposition, 
is  to  aid  future  journalists  in  their  attempts  to  serve  the  profession, 
think  it  right  to  make  one  more  observation  on  the  financial  part 
of  the  subject,  before  concluding.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  any- 
thing I have  said,  or  from  the  inspection  of  the  abstract  of  my  accounts 
given  below,  that  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Journal  were  heed- 
lessly made  or  carelessly  superintended.  This  was  not  the  case.  I 
believe  that  the  sums  paid  to  the  printer,  the  paper-maker,  and  the 
publisher  were  really  as  moderate  as  they  well  could  be,  in  fairness 
between  man  and  man,  regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials and  the  work.  The  only  thing  in  which  a saving  in  these  items 
might  have  been  occasionally  made,  was  the  size  of  the  different  numbers. 
Eighteen  sheets,  or  288  pages,  was  the  covenanted  size  of  each  number. 
It  frequently  happened,  however,  that  when  there  was  a pressure  of  what 
seemed  interesting  or  important  matter,  the  fixed  limits  were  transgressed 
by  the  addition  of  one,  one  and  a half,  or  even  two  sheets.*  There  was 
certainly  no  absolute  necessity  for  this  increase  of  bulk  ; and  I dare  say 
a rigid  adherence  to  the  original  commercial  covenant  might  have  saved 
iithe  proprietor  about  .£40  or  £50  annually.  This  is  a point  worth  con- 
sideration for  future  proprietors  and  editors. 

On  the  remuneration  to  contributors  also,  no  doubt  a saving  might 
have  been  made.  Small  as  my  rate  of  payment  was,  compared  with  that 
P received  by  contributors  to  respectable  journals  of  general  literature,  still  it 
I P was  much  beyond  what  had  been  customary  in  medical  literature;  and  I dare 
l|say  that  if,  on  finding  the  Journal  unprofitable,  1 had  made  the  proposition 
||ito  my  literary  friends  to  accept  less  for  their  labours,  they  would  have  readily 
Ijiagreed  to  it,  as  I am  proud  to  say  I always  found  them,  to  a man,  influenced 
linn  their  relations  to  the  Journal  by  much  higher  considerations  than  those 


i(ablThfaVerag0  CXCC8S  0n  the  wholc  work  wns  about  one  shcct  anii  “ half  per  volume,  including  the 
1 or  content*,  title-pages,  and  indexes.  The  present  number  contains  twenty  sheets. 


of  a pecuniary  kind.  By  reducing  the  honorarium  from  six  to  five  pou 
per  sheet,  I might  thus  have  saved  from  £60  to  £7 0 per  anni 
which  added  to  the  saving  just  noticed,  as  practicable  in  paper  and  pr 
would  have  benefited  the  exchequer  of  the  proprietary  a good  deal, 
confess,  however,  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  make  this  reduction  ; i 
I should  be  grieved  to  think  that  the  future  state  of  the  medical  ps 
should  render  such  a reduction  necessary.  Assuredly,  the  honorari 
allowed  by  me  was  quite  as  small  as  accomplished  scholars  and  experien 
writers,  like  my  literary  friends,  ought  to  accept ; and  was  very  inadeqi 
remuneration  for  the  time,  and  pains,  and  thought  bestowed  by  man; 
them  on  their  compositions.  Still  it  is  clear  from  the  financial  exposi 
now  made,  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen  in  future:  either 
profession  in  this  country  must  be  contented  with  an  article  produce 
less  cost, — probably,  therefore,  an  inferior  article, — or  they  must  detern 
to  become  more  extensively  purchasers  as  well  as  readers  of  journal 
they  will  have  them  good,  that  is,  produced  at  a certain  expenditure.* 

Although,  in  the  preceding  pages,  I have  had  occasion  more  than  one 

* A simple  and  ready  way  of  augmenting  the  sale  of  journals,  with  little  individual  sac 
would  be  for  each  medical  society  or  book-club  to  take  two  copies  instead  of  one,  of  good  jou 
I know,  from  experience,  how  very  convenient  such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  the  members  c 
societies  generally  ; and  its  advantages  in  the  way  just  hinted  at  are  so  obvious,  that  I canno 
hope  that  the  hint  may  be  taken.  1 would  not  have  the  rule  made  universal  in  rega: 
journals,  but  only  applicable  as  to  those  which  the  members  might  deem  deserving  the  distln 
Surely  many  large  societies  and  large  book-clubs  might  take,  with  great  advantage  to  their  men 
not  merely  two,  but  three  or  four  copies  of  some  journals.  The  difference  thus  produced  in  th 
of  a journal  (probably  400  or  500  copies)  might  make  all  the  difference  between  a journal  stru| 
for  existence  and  a journal  highly  prosperous  as  a commercial  undertaking. 
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'er  to  the  pleasing  relations  existing  between  the  Editor  and  the  Contri- 
tors  to  the  JournS,  I should  ill  satisfy  my  feelings  if  I took  leave  of  them 
thout  some  more  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  they  possess  to 
f gratitude  and  sincere  regard.  It  was  no  common  fortune  to  occupy, 

■ a series  of  years,  a position  which  necessarily  placed  me  in  constant 
d close  literary  and  personal  intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  learned 
d intellectual  members  of  the  profession ; which  made  me,  for  the  time 
mg,  the  prompter  and,  to  a certain  extent,  the  director  of  their  studies, 
the  witness  and,  in  a small  degree,  the  sharer  of  their  labours ; and  in 
iich  it  was  my  especial  function  to  communicate  the  fruits  of  these 
[dies  and  labours  to  the  medical  world  at  large.  It  would  be  strange 
;he  privileges  and  advantages  of  such  a position  could  be  even  partially 
igned  without  some  pain  and  some  regret.  The  parting  with  my  late 
ociates  in  their  capacity  of  contributors,  however,  would  be  very  different 
m what  it  now  is,  if  I thought  I was  at  the  same  time  taking  leave  of  them 
friends  and  friendly  correspondents.  But  I am  thankful  to  say  this  is 
t so.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  believe  that  the  breaking  of  the 
ad  which  constituted  our  formal  literary  union,  leaves  still  untouched 
>se  nearer  and  dearer  ties  which  gave  to  our  official  intercourse  so 
■dial  a character,  and  made  the  years  devoted  to  it  among  the  happiest 
well  as  the  most  useful  of  my  life  : 

“ nec  me  meminisse  pigebit 

Bum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritus  hos  reget  artus.” 


Old  Burlington  Street; 
30 th  September,  1847. 


JOHN  FORBES. 
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P.S.  Although  the  ‘British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,’  as  above  stated, 
literally  and  absolutely  closes  its  career  with  the  present  Number,  I feel  great 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  announce  that  it  will  be  immediately  succeeded  by 
another  Journal,  which,  I am  given  to  understand,  will  be  conducted  on  nearly  the 
same  plan  and  principles.  The  new  Journal  will  have  one  great  commercial  advan- 
tage over  the  old,  in  having  no  English  rival  for  the  public  favour,  as  it  is  arranged 
that  there  shall  be  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  London  Quarterly  Journals  info 
one,  under  the  title  of  the  ‘ British  and  Foreign  Medico-Ciiirurgical  Review.’’ 
And  I am  informed  by  my  late  excellent  publisher,*  the  joint  proprietor  of  the  new 
Journal,  that  the  same  independent  and  liberal  course,  both  as  to  criticism  and 
literary  remuneration,  will  be  pursued  as  in  the  case  of  the  Journal  he  so  long 
published  on  my  account.  I have  also  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  best 
writers  in  my  Journal  will  be  contributors  to  that  which  is  to  take  its  place. 
Although  I shall  not  cease  to  feel  great  interest  in  the  character  and  position  of 
the  new  Journal,  I think  it  right  to  state  here,  most  explicitly,  that  I have  and  shall 
have  no  connexion  whatever  with  it,  as  regards  its  proprietorship,  composition, 
editing,  or  publishing,  or  in  any  other  way,  directly  or  indirectly.  I sincerely  hope 
for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  profession,  that  it  will  be  at  least  a good 
journal;  and  I can  conscientiously  add,  that  if  it  shall  prove  to  be  a letter  ] 
JOURNAL-than  that  which  I was  able  to  supply  (and  with  the  experience  of  its  pre- 
decessors to  guide  it,  showing  it  as  well  what  to  imitate  as  what  to  eschew,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  better),  there  will  not  be  one  among  its  readers  who 
will  more  cordially  rejoice  than  myself. 

I hope  my  successor  in  the  editorial  chair,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  pardon  me  if 
I venture  to  offer  him,  as  a parting  legacy,  a little  advice  for  his  guidance  in  his  i i 
new  and  “Great  Place.”  Although  not  so  intended  originally,  these  precepts  are,  , if 
like  all  that  fell  from  the  pen  of  the  wise  man  who  wrote  them,  of  such  universal  1 1 1 
application  as  to  seem  to  be  addressed  specially  to  an  Editor  assuming  office.  At 
any  rate,  I am  sure  the  Editor  of  the  new  Journal  cannot  but  profit  by  giving  heed  i Ijj 
to  them. 

“ Li  the  discharge  of  the  place,  set  before  thee  the  best  examples ; for  Imitation  i 

is  a globe  of  precepts.  And  after  a time  set  before  thee  thine  own  example,  and  i 

examine  thyself  strictly  whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  Neglect  not  also  the 
examples  of  those  that  have  carried  themselves  ill  in  the  same  place ; not  to  set  off  » 
thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  but  to  direct  thyself  what  to  avoid.  Reform,  { 
therefore,  without  bravery  or  scandal  of  former  times  and  persons ; but  yet  set- 1 1 
it  down  to  thyself,  as  well  to  create  good  precedents  as  to  follow  them.  Reduce 
tilings  to  the  first  institution,  and  observe  wherein  and  how  they  have  degenerated;  | 
but  yet  ask  counsel  of  both  Tunes,  of  the  ancienter  Time  what  is  best,  and  of  the 
latter  Time  what  is  fittest.  Seek  to  make  thy  course  regular,  that  men  may  know 
beforehand  what  they  may  expect : but  be  not  too  positive  and  peremptory ; and  j 
express  thyself  well  when  thou  digresscst  from  thy  ride.  Preserve  the  Right  of 
thy  Place,  but  stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction;  and  rather  assume  thy  right  in 
silence  and  de  facto,  than  voice  it  with  claims  and  challenges.  Preserve  likewise  i 
the  rights  of  Inferior  Places ; and  think  it  more  honour  to  direct  in  chief  than  to 
lie  busie  in  all.  Embrace  and  invite  helps  and  advices  touching  the  execution  of 
thy  Place ; and  do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  information,  as  meddlers,  but 

accept  of  them  in  good  part Use  the  memory  of  thy  Predecessor  fairly  j 

and  tenderly ; for  if  thou  dost  not,  it  is  a debt  will  Sure  be  paid  when  thou  ait 
gone.  If  thou  have  Colleagues  respect  them,  and  rather  call  them  when  they  look  I 
not  for  it  than  exclude  them  when  they  have  reason  to  be  looked  to  be  called.” 

— Bacon,  Of  Great  Place. 

J J.  F. 

* I cannot  let  this  last  opportunity  pass  without  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Churchill  for 
his  uniform  liberality  and  kindness,  and  his  great  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Journal. 
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